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from the rights and privileges of citizenship, 
and no punishment was provided to deter any 
evil-disposed person from repeating, in Ame- 
rica, the outrages which had been heaped in 
Europe upon that oppressed and outlawed race. 
The philanthropy of Penn knew no limits but 


How absurd to speak of it as taking from Penn 
the merit of priority. 

New Jersey is also cited as affording another 
example of toleration antecedent to the institu- 
tions of Penn. ‘To this assertion, perhaps, one | 
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—became, as it were, a part of the very nature 
of that cormmunity ; to what terrible extremes 
it led; and how slowly it was brought into 
subjection to better principles : and Massachu- 
setts, perhaps, affords as striking an example, 






the human family. The language of the Great 
Law of 1682, had no precedent in legisla- 
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tions upside down, under profession of setting 
up more liberal substitutes; yet this was so 
firmly rooted in the constitution of Maryland 
as to maintain its position throughout that agi- 








so; though it was evidently the design of the 
proprietors to exonerate each denomination 
from the support of any but its own ministry. 

There was nothing, in any portion of the 







tating period and amid the increasing lights of| political system established by Penn and his 
the age ; and was only extirpated, by a consi-|associates, which gave the smallest advantage, 
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white Christians was permitted to remain. To 
this day, in the courts of Maryland, testimony, 
which would be rejected in the case of a white 
Christian, is admitted in the case of a Jew. 
No black man can testify against the one, but 
against the other he may. 

Maryland is not the only State placed by 
Grahame in advance of Pennsylvania. He 
claims precedence, in the matter of religious 
toleration, for Carolina also ; and most unjust- 
ly. Carolina,” says Bancroft—with greater 
accuracy” —Carolina promised, notequal rights, 
but toleration to ‘Jews, heathens, and other 
dissenters,’ to ‘ menof any religion.’ ”—* While 
every religion was tolerated, the church of 
England—it is the only clause engrafied upon 
the constitutions by the proprietaries against 
the wishes of Locke—was declared to be the 
onty true and orthodox, the national religion 
of Carolina, and therefore alone to receive pub- 
lic maintenance by grants from the colonial 
parliament.” 

If the church of England was to be main- 
tained by grants from the colonial parliament, 
pray who was to pay the taxes which must 
create the fund from which the grants were to 
be supplied? Under such a system, dissenters 
were unquestionably made to support teachers 
of doctrines which many of them, no doubt, 
conscientiously, believed to be at variance in 
some important particulars, with the Christian 
religion. What sort of toleration was that? 


























which, neither Friends nor any other Society 
scrupulous of bearing arms, could enjoy :—a 
promise of an increased quantity of land, to be 
given to every colonist, who should adventure 
‘into the province of Nova Caesarea, or New 
Jersey ,”—“ armed with a good musket, bore, 
twelve bullets to the pound, with ten pounds of 
powder and twenty of bullets, with bandaliers 
and matches convenient.” 

So thorough a system of equality of privi- 
leges, as well as rights, for every religious de- 
nomination, as colonial Pennsylvania exhibited, 
the world had not before seen ; and historians, 
in placing Penn at the head of those reformers 
who have laboured to expunge from political 
institutions all preferences and disabilities bear- 
ing upon religious belief, have not, it may with 
confidence be affirmed, in any degree violated 
the truth of history. 

In tracing the events which have come under 
review in the course of these observations, we 
have seen some notable illustrations of the im- 


portance in communities as well as men, of 


starting in life upon right principles. Those 
which are implanted in the early stages of exist- 
ence, whether good or evil, are apt to strike 
deep root, and become so interwoven with our 
constitution as to be with extreme difficulty 
eradicated. We have seen, for example, in 
the Pilgrim colony, how the principle of intole- 
rance,—which manifested itself towards the 
natives in the first movements of the colonists 











the establishment of a state religion. Fora 
considerable period, no other form of religion 
was suffered within her limits. ‘That extreme 
rigour, however, gradually abated, and the pro. 
fessors of other creeds were endured. Yet 
even the revolutionary war, which had for its 
ostensible object the emancipation of men from 
every species of thraldom, was not able to es. 
tablish equality of religious rights in Massachu- 
setts. In the constitution of 1780, provision 
was made out of the public funds for the sup. 
port of a protestant ministry, to which every 
citizen was obliged to contribute, without re- 
gard to his conscientious scruples ; and, strange 
to say this clause of the constitution was suf. 
fered to remain without essential change, for 
fifty-three years. Jt was as follows :— 

Bill of Rights,—Art. iii.—* The legislature 
shall from.time to time, authorize and require 
the several towns, parishes, precincts, and other 
bodies politic, or religious societies, to make 
suitable provision, at their own expense, for 
the institution of the public worship of God, 
and for the support and maintenance of public 
protestant teachers of piety, religion and mo- 
tality, in all cases where such provision shall 
not be made voluntarily.” Will the reader 
believe it?—this article of the constitution of 
Massachusetts, which obliged a Roman Catho- 
lic to support a Protestant ministry, remained, 
until * The eleventh article of amendment was 
adopted by the legislatures of the political 
years 1832 and 1833, and was approved and 
ratified by the people, November 11th, 1833; 
which eleventh article of amendment is as fol- 
lows ,—* Art. I].—Instead of the III. Art. of 
the Bill of Rights, the following modification 
and amendment thereof is substituted. 

“ As the public worship of God, and instruc- 
tions in piety, religion, and morality, promote 
the happiness and prosperity of a people, and 
the security of republican government ; there- 
fore the several religious societies of the com- 
commonwealth, whether corporate or unincor- 
porate, at any meeting, legally warned and 
holden, for that purpose, shall ever have the 
right to elect their pastors, &c., to contract 
with them for their support, to raise money for 
erecting and repairing houses for public wor- 
ship, for the maintenance of religious instruc- 
tion, and for the payment of necessary ex- 

nses.” 

It was, at the same time provided, that per- 
sons not members of any religious society be 
not liable to charge. 

For the accuracy of this representation, the 
reader is referred to the “ Revised Statutes of 
Massachusetts, published in 1836, under super: 
vision and direction of Theron Metcalf and 
Horace Mann.” 

The practice was for a long time, undoubt- 
edly, better than the law; but we see that it 
required more than two hundred years to 
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At} in return. 


every stain of the spirit of intolerance, 
this day, probably, no commonwealth in the|the way, the son of an Austrian nobleman interpreter, and—* scripte verba manent.” | 
world can exhibit a fairer page than the old) was pointed out to us among the new scholars | refer to the want of personal cleanliness in the 


Ata table in this same room, by name it without apparent intrusion through an 


Bay State. She has even expunged one trace |—a straight, well-limbed lad of fourteen, who pupils, and a closeness of air in the school- 
of intolerance which disfigures the statutes of | by his melancholy countenance, seemed to| rooms, that were really offensive. The ma- 
our own state—the production of a ygeneration| have been made more fully aware than the | jority of the boys, and ali the masters, were evi- 
which knew not William Penn. In Massachu-| other boys of the extent of their common ca-|dently suffering for fresh air—pale and un- 
setts, no man, who objects to war on conscien- | lamity. |healthy, as well as neglectful of their persons. 
tious grounds, is ebliged to contribute, by per-| The upper class numbered some eight or ten |'This (as every one knows who has travelled 
sonal service or an equivalent, to its support. | lads who were being taught to hear and speak | there) is a Germanism, and the country needs, 
She enjoys the honour of having greatly im-| by a deaf and dumbtutor. (By hear, | mean|as an avater to the progress of education, a 
proved upon the model formed by her founders. | of course, understand what is said.) This| missionary to preach ventilation. ‘To destroy 
Would that Pennsylvania had done likewise! | tutor was a perfected pupil of the institution,|a boy’s health while supplying him with in- 
(To be continued.) and sufficient proof of the practicability of the|telligence to enjoy life, is like the Indian’s 
system. He was born deaf and dumb, but he | lengthening his blanket—adding to the bottom 

conversed freely! He was a young man ofa piece cut from the top. 
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Hearing with the Eye. 


A VISIT TO A DEAF AND DUMB SCHOOL AT 
LEIPSIC,—BY N. P. WILLIS. 


Teaching the deaf and dumb to hear with 
the eye, and teaching them to know how to 
speak by seeing and feeling words when 
spoken, are triumphs of inventive benevolence 
of which the patient and good Germans should 
have as enthusiastic credit as was given to 
Howe for the lighting of the windowless cell 
in which was locked up the mind of Laura 
Bridgeman, Under the guidance of a friend 
of Horace Mann’s, (Dr. Voget,) my brother 
and [ joined Dr. Bartlett of Philadelphia in a 
visit to the school where this difficult tuition is 
practiced. We were shown at once into one 
of the school-rooms, where, while waiting for 
the principal, we saw a teacher employed in 
the initiatory lesson. Ten or fifteen deaf and 
dumb boys sat at a long table with slates and 
pencils, and the master, seated at the upper 
end, had one pupil standing at his knee, whom 
he was instructing whilst the others looked on. 
As he pronounced the letters of the alphabet, 
the boy imitated the motion of his lips and 
thereby made the same sound ; aiding his im- 
itation of it by placing his hand on the mas- 
ter’s breast, and feeling the vibration and then 
trying the vibration of his own. The other 
boys, meantime, wrote on their slates the letters 
they saw spoken ; waiting their turn for expe- 
riment with the master. 

It is curious to one who has never before 
thought of it, what a different gate the mouth 
is to the different comers-out—how differently 
it lets out A from B,C from D. These teach- 
ers of the deaf and dumb find no difficulty in 
making the exit of every letter of the alphabet 
distinctly recognizable by the eye only. The 
boys at this table were beginners, but they al- 
ready knew their letters thus by sight, when 
spoken. The little fellow who was up for his 
lesson was a rosy, laughing, untroubled ur- 


twenty-five, very intelligent-looking, and differ- 


This system of hearing with the eye gives 


ed from other people only in the intense ex-|a valuable hint to those who are merely deaf ; 
pression of searchingness in his countenance,|but, as an unsuspected accomplishment, it 
a gaze as if he was trying to look through| would make dangerous havoc among secrets. 
you into another man—natural enough when | Fancy a man in a public assembly who could 
you reflect that he converses habitually with | overhear with an opera glass every body whom 


people by only seeing them talk. 
standing the language, I could not, of course, 
judge of the correctness of his accentuation, 
| but he answered the questions put to him with 
great readiness, only with a little more guttu- 
ral effort and more twisting of the lips than 
other people. He found no difficulty in under- 
standing what my brother said to him—though 
Americans, even in speaking German, move 
their mouths much less than the Germans. In 
this national immobility of the external organs 
of speech, indeed lies a formidable obstacle to 
the success of this system, either in England or 
America. We doour talking inside the mouth, 
slighting all the angular sounds, to which the 
honest German lips do such visible justice. It 
was odd, by the way, to see my brother endea- 
vouring to make the tutor hear a question 
when his back was turned— the latter perfectly 
unaware that he was spoken to, though he had 
heard all that was said to him before. 

The experiments with the class were exceed- 
ingly interesting. ‘I'o see a once deaf and dumb 
man talking to deaf and dumb boys, who afler- 
wards wrote with chalk upon the wall what 
we had heard and they had seen him say, was 
a scene that had in it elements for the sublime. 
It seemed to me, indeed, somewhat as clair- 
voyance does—like venturously forcing a door 
that God has pointedly shut. 
my impression at the time, 





1 speak only of | ence. 
I looked along | up of various individual duties, so, in the faith- 


Not under-|he could see talking. How many interviews 


between Napoleon and the statesmen of Eu- 
rope are described in memoirs, where the wri- 
ter speaks of seeing the countenance and jes- 
ticulations of the talkers, yet only guesses at 
the drift of the conversation! How judges, 
conferring in whispers on the bench, diploma- 
tists at court, speculators on ‘change, betters 
at play, lovers out of earshot, might insensibly 
reveal secrets to one of these listeners! Met- 
ternich would find employ for & man with 
such an accomplishment. 





Care.—I have heard the remark from one 
whose example of cheerful resignation under 
long-continued difficulties, I doubt not has an 
influence beyond the private circle to which 
her virtues have endeared her,—that she had 
found happiness to consist in the fulfilment of 
her daily duties, without looking too far behind 
her. 

The saying is worthy of Pittacus, who being 
asked what was best, answered; ‘‘to do the 
present thing well.” It should be written in 
letters of gold, as the testimony of experience 
to the truth of Revelation: “ Be not anxious 
for the morrow. Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof.” 

Such will ever be the testimony of experi- 
For as the whole duty of man is made 


the bench, however, to see if I could detect| ful discharge of the latter, in obedience to the 


among the youthful heads an embryal Moloch, 
religious, political, or moral, whose senses it 
had been thus necessary to lock from action on 
the world. None there looked to me as if he 


had in him the stuff for dangerous greatness. | 


I regret exceedingly that the name of the 





Divine will, are found peace, happiness, and 
contentment. 

Worldly motives, however, will not suffice 
for the accomplishment of this object. In the 
discharge of every duty selfish feelings will 
arise, and must be resisted ; till the love of God 


chin, whom it was almost a pity to help out of | benevolent inventor of this system has slipped|and man reigns supreme, and the ordinary 
from my memory. His physiognomy is marked | employments of life are regarded no longer as 


his locked-up self into a less happy world— 
digging into a pure spring to let in upon it a 


for a philanthropist, and he looks at home in 


muddy river—and his imitation utterances of| the school to which he has devoted his life. | 


the letters were very discordant and unnatural, 
as would be expected from a deaf and dumb 
beginner. 
the school interrupted our acquaintance with 
him, and we followed into another apartment, 
to see the upper class, not without a pressure 
of my hand on the head of my little favourite 


think he said it had been in operation fif- 
teen years, but mention is made of it in one 


The entrance of the principal of|of the well-known Reports of Horace Man, to 


which I refer those who wish for more particu- 
lar information. One shade | must put in with 
the light of the picture, and I do it solely in the 
hope of calling the attention of the worthy 


burdensome duties, but as ever-present sources 
of new delight. 

Thus dying daily will be but the prelude to 
a daily new birth: a birth to pleasures ever 
new ; to the enjoyment of those unutterable 
mercies, which are new every morning; till 
man becomes a new creature, “ Old things aro 
passed away; behold all things are become 
New.” 
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But in the daily conflict against evil, the| 
truth of Divine wisdom will ever be verified, | 
“ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” — 
New and Old Evangelical Magazine. 





For“ The Friend.” 
THE SOCIETY OF FREENDS 
IN 


PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY. 
From 1764 to 1782. 
(Continued from page 149.) 


On the 15th of Fenth month, 1770, Samuel 
Neale from Ireland, landed at New Castle, on 
the Delaware, on a religious visit to Friends in 
America. He was a faithful and zealous la- 
bourer in the gospel of Christ. His ministry 
“was truly acceptable and edifying, being 
under the precious influence of the gospel, and 
often in commemoration of the manifold bless- 
ings graciously extended by our bountiful Crea- 
tor. Having as he was wont to express, 
largely experienced Divine mercy and compas- 
sion, he was much clothed with charity towards 
others.” 


At the Meeting for Sufferings held in Phila-| about, we shall gladly co-operate with you to| 


delphia, in the ‘Twelfth month, an epistle was | 
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plicity of heart, through difficulties insurmount- 
able without it. 


“We are very sensible you are exposed to| 


many sufferings, and of various kinds from the 
temper that prevails throughout the colonies. 
We trust, however, Friends will stand clear 
from joining with any thing inconsistent with 
their principles either in sentiment or practice. 
We much commend your Christian care to 
advise Friends both in your own, and the ad- 





quently disappoints ; but those who in faith 
and patience are engaged to implore the graci- 
ous interposing of infinite Wisdom and power, 
for the restoration of harmony and peace, will 
certainly feel their own minds strengthened and 
confirmed, and are sometimes thus made in. 
struments of bringing others to the happy 


experience of humble trust and confidence in 


the same all-sufficient help and preservation. 
“The epistle from our last Yearly Meeting 


jacent provinces, to act in such a manner as to|t0 your next, conveys you the comfortable 


keep a conscience void of offence towards God 
and man. 


“Dear Friends, we doubt not bet divers| harmony which presided in it. 


amongst you are often engaged in your hearts 
to seek for daily help to discharge the duties 
of your stations faithfully in these trying times, 
and likewise humbly to implore the gracious 
interposition of Almighty power, to still the 
raging waves of popular discontent, and grant 
wisdom to our superiors to see and follow that 
which would restore harmony and peace. 

‘“* May this be the fervent desire of all our 
minds! and if it should please Divine Goodness 
to open in your view any conciliating means 
by which this great end might be brought 


the utmost of our abilities, as counsel and 


received from their brethren in London, dated | strength may be afforded.” 


im the Eighth month previous. Before giving 
extracts from it, it may be well to state that 
David Barclay, John Fothergill, and others of 
the London Meeting for Sufferings, in their in- 
dividual capacities had laboured much with 
men in power to induce them to repeal the Acts 
which seemed so oppressive and unconstitu- 
tional to the American colonists. Indeed, as 
far as appears from the writings of Benjamin 
Franklin and other authentic documents, they 
were ever ready to devote their time, their tal- 
ents, and their influence, to have every cause 
of discontent between the provinces -and the 
mother country removed. They disapproved 
of all the hostile proceedings on both sides the | 
Atlantic, but they knew when unregenerate 
man has reason to believe himself oppressed, 
it is but natural for him to endeavour to right 
himself as best he can. ‘This led them to ja. | 
bour for a peaceable redress of the grievances 
of the colonists. As Christian philanthropists, 
they felt concerned for the rights of all, as 
Christian moralists, they deprecated all wars, 
and every thing that engendered warlike feelings. 

“Dear Friends and brethren, 

“Though we have not written to you fora 
considerable time, nor acknowledged the receipt 
of your epistle dated in the Eighth month, 1769, 
yet we have not been unmindful of you, nor 
inattentive to your situation, which is such as 
claims our brotherly concern, 

“The contents of your last were communi- 
cated where needful, and we have the satisfac- 
tion to inform you that the prudent conduct of 
Friends in general of your province, is consi- 
dered in a very favourable light by those in} 
authority here, as well as by judicious persons 
of every rank. We mention this for your| 
encouragement to persevere in the same steps, 
and with earnest desires that you may be fa- 

oured in all your deliberations with a degree 
of that heavenly wisdom, and divine direction, 
which will conduct those who follow it in sim- 











Ina letter from John Fothergill to Israel 
Pemberton, which is also signed by Jacob Ha- 
gan, David Barclay, and Daniel Mildred, the 
following paragraph occurs, evidently in allu- 
sion to parliament having taken no steps like 
giving up their claim to tax the colonies: “ You 
are again left to struggle with many inconveni- 
ences, which whilst they exercise your pa- 
tience, and claim your most circumspect con- 
duct, justly call for our sympathy, and as 
occasion may offer, our assistance.” 

The minds of many individuals in England 
and America towards the close of 1770, were 
agitated by the prospect of a war between 
{ngland and Spain, in which it was deemed 
that France would participate, in aid of Spain. 
These three powers were each making great 
efforts and collecting materials for those whole- 
sale murders which are dignified by the names 
of battles, seiges, and sea-fights. The elements 
of strife and ill-will between these nations al- 
though in a measure suppressed for a few 
years, afterwards broke out into open hostility, 
and constituted important elements in the build- 
ing of American independence. 

In the Second month, 1771, the Meeting for 
Sufferings in Philadelphia, addressed an epistle 
to their brethren in London which contains 
some important paragraphs. 

“It hath been, and is cause of reverent 
thankfulness, that after the commotions with 
which many have been agitated, Friends in 


general here are preserved in such a state of 


unity and concord, that the influence of their 
example is considered and acknowledged by 
others, and that the endeavours used to guard 
our brethren against any attempts to contend 
for civil liberty, or privileges, in a manner unbe- 
coming our peaceable profession, were salutary 
and seasonable. Every means of conciliating 
the minds of contending parties suggested and 
devised, merely by human policy and contriv- 
ance, is attended with uncertainty and fre- 





account of the general state of Friends, as it 
then appeared, and of the brotherly love and 
The number 
of Friends who attended our solemn meetings 
for discipline was thought to be larger than at 
any heretofore, and particularly of those who 
came from the most remote meeting in the back 
parts of Virginia. Those Friends choosing to 
remain connected with us, necessarily engages 
us in the immediate care of them, and some 
late attempts being meditated, to deprive them 
and the dissenters in general of the free enjoy- 
ment of religious liberty in that province, en- 
gaged our concern, and attention, but we hope 
the vigilance and care, seasonably taken, will 
be effectual to avert any such danger. 

“ The case of our Friends in Maryland, as 
several meetings in that province are also 
branches of our meeting, hath been under our 
consideration. The last law for supporting the 
priests there, being temporary, has expired, 
and the old law thereby revived, which as it is 
more oppressive, will occasion fresh considera- 
tions on that subject, and such as are not well 
grounded in our principles may probably be 
induced to desire and promote the obtaining a 
new law, at least as favourable as the last. 
We have therefore thought it may be of service 
to reprint and distribute among Friends there 
and in some other places, two small treatises 
which were lately published in England on the 
grounds of our testimony against tithes and 
other ecclesiastical impositions, and we hope 
they will tend to open the understanding, and 
convince the judgment of many.” 

** With real concern we hear of the appre- 
hensions of the public peace being interrupted 
by the calamities of war, by which both you 
and we, may be subjected to fresh trials. We 
fervently desire, we may be preserved on that 
foundation, which is unmovable, and that our 
trust and confidence therein may be manifested 
by our circumspect care to guard against being 
partakers of the gain and traffic of the spoils 
of war, or voluntarily contributing thereto by 
any part of our conduct. This part of our 
Christian testimony we fear hath not been duly 
considered or maintained, which hath not only 
weakened, those who thus neglect it, and such 
honest inquirers, whose eyes are turned towards 
us, but hath sirengthened the adversaries of 
peace and righteousness, and obstructed the 
progress of that reformation to which the gos- 
pel leads. 

“« We are in hopes of soon hearing from you. 
It will afford us much satisfaction to understand 
that the Proprietaries of Pennsylvania, give 
that attention to our address* which the impor- 


* Against plays and horse-races being allowed in 
Philadelphia. 
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THE FRIEND. 








There is some | upon, but willingly go up to the help of the | name. He is supposed to have been about 


ground to believe our endeavours here have | Lord against the mighty ; lest they should be| four years old when his father returned to 


had some good effect ; but the obtaining a per: | 
manent remedy depends much on the proprie- 
taries, whose sentiments must influence our 


rulers here. 
(To be continued.) 





An Epistle from Deborah Townsend, of London, | 


Written not many days before her death, 
which took place at Edinburgh, the 24th of 
Ninth month, 1794, whilst on a religious visit 
to Friends of Scotland. 


“To Frrenps or tae Montruty MEerrine 
or ABERDEEN.” 


Dear Frrenps.—lIn feeling the sweet influ- 
ence of the love of God which extends over 
sea and land, I long to address you. I| hada 
hope of making you a personal visit, accom- 
panied by my beloved companion, Mary Ran- 
some, of Hitchin, but it has pleased the Lord 
to permit—I believe in wisdom, as are all His 
dispensations—my weakly body to be so far 
worn down by travelling thus far, as to render 
me incapable of encountering the difficulties of 
going farther north ; and believe I feel a liberty 
granted me, (I trust from Him who is the God 
of my life, and who, I trust, accepts the will 
for the deed,) to address you by way of Epis- 
tle, as a tribute of love, and a salutation from 
the fountain of all grace and consolation. 

And, first, my beloved friends, [ have to 
forewarn you of the wiles of Satan, that he 
continues to watch our unwatchfulness, and, if 
possible, to break the strong band of the Lord’s 
children (called by Him with a high and holy 
calling) even the band of love. When love is 
perfected, it casteth out all slavish fear of man ; 
all envyings, all evil surmisings, and we love 
one another as ourselves. 

Oh! this beautiful union, who can describe 
it as it is felt! how sweetly does it bind the 
Lord’s children unto Him, their Heavenly Fa- 
ther, and in Him, one unto another! But for 
want of abiding deep in the Heavenly gift, even 
the Spirit of our blessed Lord, poured forth in 
this Gospel day, too many, | fear, are sickly. 

I have had a godly jealousy concerning 
some, lest the work which the Lord had begun, 
has been impeded, although, in the day of their 
espousals, they were humbled under the power 
of the cross, and held the preciousness of Truth, 
as a blessing above all other blessings; yea, 
crowns and sceptres would then have been 
counted as things of no value. Oh! may none 
ever barter it away ; it must cost a/l something 
to purchase a possession in the Truth, may none 
of these ever sell it again, even should their 
testimony require the laying down their natural 
life for its blessed cause. 

Israel is to abide alone, and is not to be num- 
bered amongst the nations. Oh! what a loss 
has it been to our Society, in resisting this 
command of the most High and mixing too 
much with the people ; this has produced weak- 
ness of hands in the Lord’s glorious cause ; 
therefore, to thy tent, Oh! Israel—the Lord is 
thy tent. They who can gather into the 
Divine name and find protection, these must 
be men and women of upright hearts and clean 
hands; these dare not otherwise when called 
























made to partake of that bitter curse, proclaimed 
by the Angel to the disobedient and unfaithful, 
(Judges v. 23). 

And to you, who are of the Lord’s little | 
flock, to whom He hath promised a kingdom, 
be not discouraged, for He will bear these up, 
and will carry them by his mighty arm of 
power ; for his Father is stronger than all, and | 
none shall be able to pluck them out of his Fa- | 
ther’s hand. Although mourning at times, | 


England. It is said that the officer earnestly 


‘endeavoured to induce his Indian wife, who 


was extremely beautiful, and of whom he was 
excessively fond, to return with him to Europe ; 
but all his efforts were unavailing, she being 
apprehensive that she could not secure respect 
in the society to which she must necessarily 
be introduced, and that therefore she should be 
unable to retain the affections of her husband.* 
She, however, consented that her little son 


may be your portion, and whilst walking as| should accompany him, reasonably anticipa- 
with your hands on your loins for very fear as| ting that he would derive the advantages of 


Zion of old, but the Lord comforted her in a 
language like this, ‘* Sing O heavens, and be 
joyful O earth, and break forth into singing O 
mountains, for the Lord hath comforted his 
people, and will have mercy on his afflicted ;” 
but Zion said, ‘* My God hath forgotten me.” 
How gracious the affectionate query in reply, 





“Can a woman forget her sucking child, that | 


she should not have compassion on the son of 


her womb? Yea, they may forget, yet will 1 | 
not forget thee: Behold | have graven thee} 


wealth and education from his father’s fond- 
ness ; but the wife’s mother, apprised of their 
intentions, found means to decoy the lad from 
his father’s sight, and ran with him to the for- 
est, where she so effectually concealed herself, 
that, though the officer’s whole command were 
sent in search, and she was so near as to watch 
all their movements, and even to count them 
as they passed and repassed, their efforts were 
ineffectual, and Colonel Stevenson was obliged 
to return, leaving both wife and child be- 


upon the palms of my hands, thy walls are | hind. 


continually before me. ‘Thy children shall 
make haste: thy destroyers and they that made 
thee waste shall go forth of thee.” Great en- 


couragement may the honest-hearted derive | 


from this passage in Holy Writ. Oh! that 
you honest travellers who go mourning on 
your way might be strengthened to go forward ; 
and above all, that the Lord’s will may be done 
in you, and that you may be doers of His holy 
will, whose will is our perfect sanctification, 
throughout body, soul, and spirit, which are 
his. 

Into his holy arm of power I commit you 
with my own soul; craving that we may hold 
out under the varied dispensations measured to 
us in His wisdom, all in that wisdom which 
cannot err ; and when time to us here shall be 
no more, that we may have a hope we shall 
join the just of all generations, to celebrate 


It does not appear that he ever saw them 
afterward; but while he lived, he is said to 
have been in the constant practice of forward- 
ing presents of money, clothing, &c. to his son. 
The former, as will be readily understood by 
those acquainted with Indian affairs, seldom or 
never reached its destination; but other pre- 
sents were received, at least with sufficient 
frequency to keep up, in the mind of the son, 
a vivid recollection of the costume and bearing 
of his father, as he last saw him, on the day 
when his grandmother fied with him to the 
woods, and to remind him of the advantages 
which he had lost, through her overweening 
attachment. 

In common with most of those who fled 
from Geneva at the approach of Gen. Sullivan, 
his family suffered severely, and during all the 
early part of his life he was extremely poor. 





high praises to Him who has been our Lord, | He, however, possessed, like most of the half 
and his beloved Son, our alone Saviour, through | breeds, a very vigorous constitution, and as he 
whom we must be offered up to the Father, to| grew up, became distinguished for those quali- 
receive the welcome sentence of “ Well done, | ties which, in those days, secured pre-eminence 
good and faithful servant, enter thou into thy | among the Indians. He was expert in hunt- 






Master’s rest.” 

Weariness of body overtakes me now, but I 
feel peace in this small dedication ; accept it as 
a mark of the continuance of the Father’s love, 
under whose notice some of you are for good ; 
and in His divine hand I desire to leave you, 
and bid you farewell. 

Desoran Townsenp. 

A member of Peel Monthly Meeting, in 
London. J. P. 

Edinburgh, Ninth mo. 17th, 1794. 


—=> 


From the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 
Death of an Indian Chief, 


Died, on the Cattaraugus Reservation, De- 
cember 22d, James Stevenson, one of the oldest 
of the Seneca chiefs, and for many years a 
resident of the Buffalo Creek Reservation, aged 
about eighty-four years. James Stevenson 
was born in the neighbourhood of Geneva, and 
was the son of a British officer of the same 


ing, brave in war, and the swiflest runner 
among those who were accustomed to contend 
for the prizes formerly distributed by agents of 
the British Government at Fort George. Few, 
perhaps, are aware of the speed and power of 
endurance of the Indian runner of former days. 





* This reminds us of a similar incident which oc- 
curred some twenty years ago. We were travelling 
in Canada, and fell in with a small party returning 
from the Hudson’s Bay territory, now known as Ore- 
gon. Qne of this party, H., of Vermont, had been ab- 
sent twenty-eight years from civilized life, and during 
his residence in the territory had married a native 
woman, by whom he had several children, all of whom 
were with him. When they had arrived near the 
frontier of civilization, she objected to proceed further 
until her husband had ascertained that his relatives 
would receive her as his-wife, and esteem her as such. 
No entreaties could dissuade her from her purpose. 
The desired assurance was, of course, obtained, and 
she cheerfully pursued her course to Vermont, and 
soon after became a member of the Presbyterian 
Church. So far as we know, she is an excellent wife, 
an affectionate mother, and a good neighbour.—Coz, 
Advertiser. 
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It may not, therefore, be amiss to relate an in. | 
stance, as reported by the old men who were! 
present. On one occasion, he started from 





THE FRIEND. 


MEMORIAL. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives 


{igion of our Lord and Saviour has given us, 
| forms no exception to the character of wars at 
large, and must fall under like condemnation, 





















of the United States in Congress assem- 


Fort George, with a number of other Indians, | bled 


on a race of fourteen miles, Several persons 
also started on horseback, for the purpose of| The memorial of the Representatives of the 
seeing that all was managed fairly. After run-|the Religious Society of Friends, commonly 
ning a mile or two, the horses began to fall in| called Quakers, in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
the rear ; then the more clumsy among the In- | &c., 

dians ; and for the last two or three miles, only | Respectfully represents : 

one or two of his fleetest competitors were in 
sight, and he reached the goal about three- 
fourths of a mile in advance of the foremost of | as set forth and explained in the precepts of 
them, while it was nearly half an hour before |our Lord and his apostles, and exemplitied in 
the horses came in, in a perfect foam, from |their lives and conduct, we are constrained to 
their efforts to keep the runners in view. consider all wars, whatever their ostensible ob- 

As an illustration of his strength of nerve|ject may be, as originating in the unbridled 
and self-possession, even in adyanced age, it| passions of men, which it is one great object 
may be added that, having some six or seven 
years ago dislocated his ancle while at work | 
alone in the woods, he sat down and contrived 
means to replace it ; and having done so, walk- 
ed home, a distance of about two miles. 

As the white settlers commenced improve- 
ments in the vicinity of the Indians, James Ste- 
venson was among the first to profit by their 
example. He is believed to have been the first 
Indian who erected a comfortable frame dwell- | cute you,” is of primary and perpetual obliga- 
ing-house on the Buffalo Creek Reservation ;| tion, and contains a prohibition of the pas- 
and from that time onward he was ever ready |sions and feelings in which wars are unavoid- 
to throw all his influence in favour of the civi-|ably prosecuted, too forcible and direct to be 
lization of his people. Though, as before|shaken by argument or entangled by sophis- 
remarked, in early life extremely poor, by per-|try ; and that his petition for his persecutors 
severing industry and economy he acquired a| when expiring on the cross, “Father forgive 
competence, and for many years was in quite |them they know not what they do;” furnishes 
comfortable circumstances. But his chief feli-|an illustration too clear to be mistaken of the 
city consisted in the acquisition of those riches | genuine spirit of Christianity. 
of the kingdom of God, possessing which the| Situated as the people of the United States un- 
poorest Indian may be richer than the richest |der the favour of an all bountiful Providence 
white man. happily are, with a country possessing almost 

On the introduction of Christianity among |every variety of climate and soil, and which 
his people, he gave it a candid examination, | by its varied extensive and increasing produc- 
and was one of the first four Indians who made | tions offers to foreign nations much greater ad- 


5 
a profession of the Christian faith, and, together | vantages from peaceful commerce than they 
with the members of the mission family, were 


can possibly expect from hostile aggression, 
organized into a church, under the pastoral 


we are under strong and peculiar obligation to 
care of the late T. S. Harris, in the spring of | appreciate the blessings we enjoy, and to mani- 
1823, since which time, for the most part, his 


fest our gratitude to the Giver of every good 
example might well be recommended to some}and perfect gift, by cultivating peace among 
other professing Christians. 


ourselves, and promoting the virtue and happi- 
He was an intimate friend of Red Jacket, | ness of all, who fall within the sphere of our 
and it was to him that the celebrated chief, 


influence. 
during the last journey which he ever made to} There is probably no other nation on the 
the Genessee Reservation, communicated his 


surface of the globe, which possesses in an 
intention of renouncing Paganism and embrac-|equal degree with the people of the United 
ing Christianity ; and to him, also, he reiterated, | States, the means and the opportunity of hold- 
on his death-bed, his convictions of the false- 


ing up to the world, the example of a nation de- 
hood and absurdity of the Pagan system, and| voting its energies and resources, entirely to 
of the truth of the gospel. 


the improvement of its moral and social condi- 
His last sickness was protracted and ex-| tion, and to the maintenance of pedce through- 
tremely painful. Throughout, he seemed sus- 


out the world; and commensurate with that 
tained by the grace of God—calm, patient, | opportunity must be our condemnation, if we 
happy, and earnestly faithful, so long as he! suffer it to pass unimproved. 
retained the power of speech, in urging the 


Entertaining these sentiments in relation to 
claims of religion upon his children, and upon 


war in general, and of the duty incumbent on 
the friends who called to visit him ; expressing, | the people of the United States, we trust we 
to the last, the fullest confidence in his Re- 


shall not be charged with being actuated by 
deemer ; thus furnishing a happy illustration of 


party or political motives, or with hostility to 
the truth that “‘ God is no respecter of persons,|the government under which we live, when 
but, in every nation, he that feareth him, and 


we express our unwavering conviction, that the 
worketh righteousness, is accepted with him.” | contest now waged with a neighbouring nation, 


when examined by the standard which the re- 


and as irreconcilable with the tenor and spirit 
of the gospel, which was ushered in by the 
angelic anthem of Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will toward men. 
The injunction of our blessed Redeemer, 
“Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them that despitefully use you, and perse- 





oe ae 


That firmly believing as we do in the truth | 
and Divine authority of the Christian religion | gretting that the bounties of a munificent Pro- 


| 
| 


of our holy religion to regulate and control ; | 





Deploring as we do, the deterioration of 
morals incident to national contests, and the 
sufferings of our fellow men dying in camps, 
with few of those alleviations which their con- 
dition demands, or bleeding on the field amidst 
the confusion and uproar of contending ar. 
mies, and the numbers thus hurried without 
preparation to their everlasting account; re- 


vidence, and the hard-earned productions of 
the labouring classes should be wasted and 
melted away in the profuse expenditures of 
war; believing that the best interests of our 
beloved country would be essentially promoted 
by the restoration of peace, and that no injuries 
past or prospective which could be sustained 
while the relations of peace are maintained, 
can be compared with the evils unavoidably 
resulting from war; and fervently desiring that 
the rulers of this great and growing republic, 
may experience in the administration of its nu- 
merous and complicated concerns, a portion of 
the wisdom which comes from above, “and 
which is first pure, then peaceable, gentle and 
easy to be entreated, full of mercy and good 
fruits,” we respectfully but earnestly solicit 
the government to adopt with the least possible 
delay, efficient measures to stop the effusion of 
biood, and restore to the North American con- 
tinent the blessings of peace. 

Signed on behalf and by direction of a meet- 
ing of the representatives of the Religious Socie- 
ty of Friends in Pennsylvania, &c., held in 
Philadelphia, the 15th of the First month, 
1847. 

Wittram Evans, Clerk. 


—=>>_— 


Sufferings of the Poor in Ireland, 
From the London Friend of First month Ist. 


During the past month the famishing state 
of the people of Ireland has engaged the sym- 
pathy of a large proportion of our readers, 
From the accounts we have seen, that period 
has been marked by an increase of want, dis- 
ease, and death! The following are the words 
of a benevolent individual, a former letter from 
whom has appeared in the Address of the Lon- 
don Committee. The district in which he re- 
sides is probably suffering as severely as any 
in the kingdom: it is a most remote spot, at 
the extremity of the county of Mayo. 

* Belmullet, Barony of Erris, County of 
Mayo, Ireland, 16th December, 1846. 

“ Srr,—Hearing of the generous exertions 
making by the Society of Friends for the relief 
of Irish Famine, I am induced to lay before 
you our frightful state of destitution, if, by any 
means, | may be instrumental in saving the 
lives of those ready to perish, A glance at the 
map of Mayo will show you our desolate and 
isolated position, cut off almost from all com- 
munication with the rest of the civilized world, 
48 Irish miles from Westport, the nearest avail- 
able market, with few resident gentry, a popu- 
lation of 30,000, 20,000 of whom are ina state 
bordering on actual starvation, such as is, | 
am sure, unparalleled in any other part of Ire- 
land, with no food in the county, save the 
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scanty supply in the hands of the retailers 
here, at prices far beyond the reach of the 
oor. You may conclude our condition is de- 
plorable in the extreme ; famine and pestilence 
are the melancholy results. We know what 
death by starvation means, for we have wit- 
nessed the frightful spectacle; within the last 
month, in this parish alone, ten well-authenti- 
cated deaths from direct hunger have occurred, 
and the numbers daily carried off by disease, 
incident on bad and insufficient food, are incre- 
dible; sufficient to say, that within the last 
month, more deaths have occurred here than 
within any ten months in the last twenty-two 
years. The people of Erris are wasting from 
off the face of the earth. Boiled cabbage, 
while it lasted, was considered a luxury this 
terrible season, and now the peasantry struggle 
to sustain life on boiled sea-weed, and happy 
is he who can procure a handful of meal to 
throw over that revolting mess. Famine is 
depicted on all faces, their sunk and haggard 
looks denote the intensity of their sufferings ; 
the piteous cry of half-famished, half-naked 
women and children is truly heart-breaking ; 
none can have an idea of our state, but such 
as have witnessed it. 

“Each day adds to our misery, for each 
day diminishes our wretched resources. In 
mercy, therefore, to suffering humanity, regard 
us, in this our dark hour of need. Any funds 
you may intrust me with shall be faithfully 
bestowed, and as in the sight of God; or, if 
you think more advisible, | shall furnish you 
with the names of others, and also of respect- 
able persons, who will bear testimony to the 
truth of every statement in this letter.” 

James H. Tuxe thus depicts the extreme 
state of things of the county of Donegal. 

“ Killybegs, 17th of Twelfth month. 

“Tt is impossible to describe the dreadful 
state in which this county is; beginning with 
Rathmilton, and then up to the coast, and all 
the way round to this place and Ballyshannon, 
famine is depicted in almost every countenance 
we meet. In some districts, death is doing its 
sad work, and many hundreds will, we fear, 
be cut off, unless some extensive measures be 
taken by the Government for feeding the peo- 
ple. It is useless to talk of principles of poli- 
tical economy, when people are really starv- 
ing. I have no doubt that I speak within 
bounds, when I say, that in the districts I have 
mentioned, two-thirds or three-fourths of the 
inhabitants are this day suffering from want of 
food, comprising, at least, one hundred thou- 
sand persons. Only yesterday, at Dunglow, 
upon the Marquis of Conyngham’s property, 
we could not buy one stone of either oat or In- 
dian meal, so that many families, who have 
the means, cannot buy food. The clergyman 
of the parish, an excellent man, told us that 
the day before he had only one meal in the 
house, and that, as he was unable to buy it in 
the village, he had sent over the mountains to 
Bunbeg, 20 miles. Had the snow been a little 
deeper, the cart could not have gone, and as 
the stormy weather prevents all communication 
by water, he, as well as his people, must have 
suffered positive hunger. Imagine, as we easi- 
ly may, the same continuing a week or ten 
days, and then we may see at once into what 


gal peasantry is unequalled—they never beg, 
and never complain, but silently bear their sor- 
rows in calm resignation. 


house of Glenties; it was more like a pigsty 
than anything else; and yesterday, the poor 
creatures had only one meal of oatmeal 
porridge ; and this day, they have only 2 cwt. 
of meal in the house, whilst their daily con- 
sumption is 3 cwt., and there is none in the 
town.” 


borne to the exemplary conduct of the peasan- 
try, a very striking instance of honesty and 
self-denial is furnished in a letter from Charles 
Gayer, clergyman, dated “ Dingle, December 
14th, 1846.” 


the greatest patience. 
when our 35 tons of meal were landed on the 
quay, we were obliged to leave 200 sacks of it 
for the night; although the whole population 
was in the greatest want, not a person came 
near it, though it could have been all carried 
away. ‘They hear we are doing our best for 
them, and so our property is safe.” 


notice, this harrowing statement is given :— 


dian meal is at the enormous price of 3 shillings 
the stone, while poverty and distress are so 
prevalent as almost to baffle any efforts for 
their relief in feeding the unfortunate people, 
nor will [I conceal the melancholy fact, that 
many must absolutely starve ! 
on the road on the 12th instant, the flesh of | 
which was, within a few hours, carried off by 
people ready to perish for want of food.” 





THE FRIEND. 


a horrible state whole districts may be reduced, most, the destitute, crushed, and famine-stricken 
and what we ourselves thought really proba-| inhabitants. 

ble, before we reached Dunglow. 
state, also, of those poor families, and there! publish further accounts from time to time. 
are hundreds in this district, who are unable to/| J. Crosfield’s place was supplied by James H. 
buy more than one day’s food at atime, com-|‘Tuke, who accompanied William Forster 
ing each morning for their small allowance. |through the counties of Fermanagh, and Don- 
To these, starvation appears inevitable ; we are egal, and left him at Sligo, on the 22nd ult. 
to-day only in the beginning of sorrows, each | 
day and each week, the number of persons is 
becoming larger. 


Imagine the 





** The patience and goodness of these Done- 





“To-day, we visited the wretched poor- 


In addition to the gratifying testimony here 


ne 


“The poor people bear their misery with 
A short time since, 


In another letter which has come under our 


“County of Leitrim, December 12th.—In- 


A horse died 





To these awlul accounts, we may add the| 


fact, that though as we understand the govern- 
ment is now giving employment to double the to exceed all that has been reported from other parts, 
number of labourers mentioned in our last, that | 
is to say, to 300,000 or upwards, at the pre- 
sent moment, 80,000 persons are crowded into 
the Irish workhouses. 


nt CC 


We understand that the Committee intend to 


At this place, George Alexander and W. D. 
Sims of Ipswich, and W. Todhunter of Dub- 


lin, in place of M. Goodbody, joined him ; 


they were, at Ballina, county Mayo, on the 26th, 


The address from Dublin and that of the 
London Committee have been widely circula- 
ted, so much so that we have thought it super- 
fluous to occupy our columns withthem, ‘The 
latter has been generally read to men and wo- 
men Friends together, and has awakened lively 
feclings of commiseration with the tens of 
thousands of our afflicted fellow-subjects. 
Their feelings have been evinced by the con- 
tributions which have been liberally sent up 
from all quarters.* 

The Dublin and London committees have a 
very important task -to perform in the use of 
the funds entrusted to them; but whilst they 
appear to be anxious so to manage those funds 
as to leave room for and to call forth the ut- 
most possible exertions on the part of other 
associations having in view the same great ob- 
ject, we believe they will not fuil liberally to 
apply them where they are most urgently 
needed, and where faithful and judicious hands 
can be found to administer them. We under- 
stand that they have commenced making grants 
for the use of some of the most remote parts of 
the country, both in the north-west, west, and 
south-west. Some Friends of Cork have lately 
commenced a visit to the most destitute part of 
their country, Skibbereen and the neighbour- 
hood.t 


* Upwards of 22,0001. has already been paid in to 
the London Treasurer, or reported as collected, whilst 
a considerable number of large towns, where Friends 
reside, have not yet made any report of their progress. 
We may state, the committee have much pleasure in 
noticing that several persons, not members of our re- 
ligious Society, have become donors to this fund, ex- 
pressing their opinion that the money would be faith. 
fully and judiciously appropriated. The committee 
cannot but be very willing to become Trustees for the 
application of sums so offered. 

+ The condition of the people in this district appears 


and even to come up to the most horrible descriptions 
of famine on record, 


———— 


Wheat.—Upwards of one hundred and fifty 


By the time this number of our journal varieties of this grain are known to exist, Yet 


this letter, which the writer describes as a fee- 
ble attempt to convey an idea of the state of 
things throughout the suffering county of Ros- 
common. ‘That there is a Divine Providence 
ruling over all things, must be the support and 
anchor of all who witness and all who seek to 
alleviate this great mass of misery ; and let 
us hope that the same consolation may be more 
and more present with those who need it the 


comes to hand, our readers will be in posses-| it is a factitious production, and indebted for 
sion of a narrative from the pen of Joseph {its present excellency wholly to the power of 
Crosfield, of William Forster’s progress during 
the first week of his very painful visit. No 
comment is needed on the simple statements in 


cultivation. 


eee 


New Jersey State J.unatie Asylum.—This 
ealiaing is fast progressing. “Governor Strat- 
ton in his late message to the New Jersey 
legislature says, All the walls are up, the 
wings covered with slate, and that the central 
|part would have been under roof, but for in- 
terruptions caused by the late frequent storms. 
Thirty-six thousand dollars of the whole sum 
appropriated for the work (seventy-five thou- 





sand dollars,) areas yet unexpended, The build- 
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THE FRIEND. 





patients in the course of the year.—Late pa- | cannot buy ; but our own means are too nar- 


per. 


—— 


For ‘‘The Friend.”’ 
THE IDIOT. 


How dim the stars, ungifted one, 
That.o’er thy earthly being shine, 
And yet a full unclouded sun, 
Of joy eternal will be thine. 


Though human reason is denied 
A throne on thy chaotic brain ; 
Though instinct with its empire wide, 
May seek to rule thee, but in vain; 


Yet, for the hearts that round thee twine, 
Thy weakness hath a giant’s might— 
Dark medium of a ray divine, 
Of chastening Love, and quenchless Light! 


A father’s heart may lose its pride, 

To find—its God—by means of thee— 
A mother’s heart be sanctified, 

To show how blest her wounds can be. 


The clouds bring down a treasure, dear 
As those the blessed sunbeams bring— 
The dew-drop does its errand here 
As faithful as the lightning’s wing. 


Thy shrouded soul to God is dear 
As His own holy cherubim— 

Thy mute lip sings His praise as clear 
As His own glowing seraphim. 


Bright diamond, hid within the mine! 
Pure pearl, within the rock-bound shell! 

Rich treasure, sealed within the shrine! 
Loved prisoner, in the dreary cell! 


When ‘God shall make His jewels up’— 
When God shall set His prisoner free— 
Thy gift will be the crystal cup 
Of ransomed immortality. 





THE FRIEND. 
SECOND MONTH 6, 1847. 





The arrivals from England continue to bring 
afflicting accounts of the sufferings in Ireland, 
which so far from lessening, are evidently on 
the increase, and from present appearances are 
likely so to be for some time to come. For 
the information of our readers, we have copied 
into another part of this paper from the ‘ Lon- | 
don Friend” of last month, some further parti- 
culars relative to the subject; to which we are 
induced to add the subjoined pathetic extracts 
from a letter written by one who several years 
resided in this State, but subsequently returned 
to Ireland, her native country. The letter is 
addressed to her friend in this city, and dated 
December 28th, 1846, 

*“ At the moment of my writing, the dead 


row to permit us to continue this much longer. 
Oh, my dear friend, in your blessed land of 
plenty you cannot conceive our misery. Peo- 
ple are dying by hundreds; in the next parish 
to ours the dead are without coffins. The 
prospect before us is fearful. An unusually 
early and severe frost set in; clothing, bed- 
clothes, all pawned for food, and the suffering 
of cold added to hunger. The pig, (the Irish 
cottier’s wealth) the fowls by which many lived, 
gone, starved, and in many cases drowned by 
the owners when they could feed them no more, 
Oh, if you saw the sight | saw yesterday ; 
above two hundred men, tattered, looking more 
like skeletons than human beings, with despair 
on every feature, toiling on a road they were 
making, and not one probably having tasted 
food since the day before ; and in the mountain 
wilds, the women and children perishing by 
hundreds. A man’s day’s hire will hardly 
earn what keeps himself alive, and though an 
Irishman would give his last morsel to his child, 
yet he must keep it himself, for if he perishes, 
his family must perish with him.” 

‘In former times it was said in Ireland, that 
the best potato in the bowl was for the widow, 
the fatherless and the houseless wanderer, and 
for the hungry, the Irish Cottier was ever ready 
to share his last. But now there is not one to 
divide the daily morsel—if he even has, such 
is consumed at once, and he has nothing left to 
save the starving neighbours from dying at his 
door. 

“Oh that our American sisters could see the 
labourers on our roads, able-bodied men scarce- 
ly clad, famishing with hunger, with despair in 
their once cheertul faces. Staggering at their 
work, yet striving to earn the meal which is to 
keep life in them to earn another—too proba- 
bly having tasted no food since the day before, 
Oh that they could see on the post mortem ex- 
amination of hundreds who have died of hun- 
ger on the roads, where they work almost to 


| the last gasp, that nota particle of food is found 


in their contracted stomachs, Oh that they 
could see the fever and famine-stricken family 
huddled together on their bundle of damp straw, 
with one or more corpses among them, which 
the survivors have not strength to drag from 
beside them, 

** Oh that they could see the dead father, mo- 
ther or child lying coffinless, and hear the 
screams of the survivors around them, caused 
not by sorrow but in the agony of hunger, 
| they whose hands and hearts are ever open to 
compassion, would unite in one mighty effort 
to save Ireland from such misery.” 

‘*The enormous price of Indian meal and 
| provisions of every sort, puts it beyond the 





and the dying are around us, and unless the 
Lord in mercy stay his hand, this country will 
soon be one wide charnel-house. All local 
means are inefficient. All the resident gentry 
(for many have fled from the horrors they 
could not relieve) are straining every nerve to 
keep alive their famished neighbours. My sis- 
ter and | who are now sole residents of D. ma- 
nor, buy Indian meal at the enormous price of 
eighteen pounds per ton in Cork, and sell it out 
at our own kitchen, at a reduced price to our 


| reach of the poor to buy, and those who would 
| gladly give to them, from the same cause have 
| it not in their power. 

“Fever and other deadly diseases have fol- 
| lowed in the train of famine, and unless some 
extraordinary aid can be obtained, Ireland must 


soon become one vast Lazar house of the dying 
and the dead.” 





The Meeting for Sufferings in this city at a 
late sitting, prepared an address to Congress, 








ing will doubtless be finished and ready for| starving neighbours, and give it to those who|remonstrating against war, and soliciting the 


government to take early measures to stop the 
effusion of blood, by terminating the hostilities 
against the Mexican people, and restoring peace 
to this part of the American continent. A few 
Friends being deputed for the purpose, proceed- 
ed to Washington, and had it presented to both 
Houses of Congress. A copy of the Memorial 
will be found in another page of our paper, 





Permit me to acknowledge through the col- 
umns of “ The Friend,” the receipt of three 
hundred and fifty-one dollars fifty cents, from 
a member of Hopkinton meeting of Friends of 
R. I., on account of the sufferers of Ireland, 
which was contributed by them, and some of 
their neighbours, interested in this cause of 
humanity. 

H. C. W, 


WANTED 


A Teacher in the Elementary department of 
the Boys’ Select School in this city. Apply to 
Joseru Snowpon, 
No. 84 Arch street, 
Linvzey Nicsoxson, 
No. 24 South Twelfth street. 
Jeremiau Hacker, 
No. 144 South Fourth street. 
Tuomas Kimper, 
No 50 North Fourth street. 
Phila., Second mo. 6th, 1847. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bet- 
tle, Jr., No. 73 North Tenth street ; Charles 
Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 
Chestnut street; Benjamin H. Warder, No. 
179 Vine street; William Bettle, No. 244 N, 
Sixth street, and No, 14 South Third street ; 
John C, Allen, No. 180 South Second street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.— 
William Thomas, No. 242 North Fifth street; 
George R. Smith, No. 487 Arch street ; Geo. 
G. Williams, No. 256 North Fifth street. 

Superintendent,—-Philip Garrett. 

Matron.—Susan Barton. 


Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 182 Arch street. 


Resident Physician.—Dr. Joshua H. 
Worthington. 





Diep, at his residence in Roxboro’, Philadelphia co, 
Pa., the 29th of Fourth month, 1846, Grorce Martix, 
in the 84th year of his age, a member and elder of 
Plymouth particular meeting. He was remarkable 
for meekness, uprightness, and integrity, and bore 
long and painful indisposition with calmness and pa- 
tience. His friends have the consoling belief as regards 
him, that all is well. 





, on the 9th of Twelfth month last, in this city, 
at the residence of her sister, Catharine Pugh, Hannatt 
Jackson, a member of the Northern District Monthly 
Meeting, aged nearly 79 years. She possessed a strong 
and energetic mind, and in her early life devoted about 
twelve years to the instruction of the Indians, under 
the care of the Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting at their different settlements at Oneida, Tu- 
nesasah, and Cataragus, 
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